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Welcome, New Members 


Ottawa Area 

Michael E. Cloughesy & Family 
Mark A. Davidson 
Douglas K. Coupar & Family 


Other Areas 

Peter V. Lindeman 
Madisonville, Kentucky 

Michael Richardson 
Brighton, Ont. 

David Warren 
Kingston, Ont. 


Doreen Watler, Chairman 
Membership Committee 
November, 1991 



DEADLINE: Material intendedfor the April - June 1992 issue must be in the editor’s 
hands before February 15,1991. Mail your manuscripts to: 


Fenja Brodo 
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Nepean, Ontario, K2E 5J5 

H: (613) 225-7081; W: (613) 990-6443; Fax: (613) 990-6451. 
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From the Editor 


This marks my Fifth issue as editor of Trail & Landscape. It has been a joy to 
edit as well as a lot of work and long hours in front of a computer. 

Has it been worth it? I think so. The quality and the variety of submissions per¬ 
taining to our local natural history make this little journal interesting reading as 
well as a valuable resource for our community. For this, I thank you, the writers, 
and the reviewers who are at the core of the success of this endeavour. 

While putting together each issue, I often refer for guidance to previous issues 
edited by my predecessors, Anne Hanes, Joyce Reddoch and Elizabeth Mor¬ 
ton. They set a standard that I am trying to reach. 

After the next issue, I will be turning over the editing to Bill Gummer (with help 
from associate editor Peter Hall and copy editor Peggy Robinson) and the team 
of Sandra Gushue and David Thomson who will oversee the desktop publishing 
end of things. Irwin and I are going on a sabbatical to Sweden and Finland and I 
hope to resume the editorship when I return in March 1993. 

There is a team of people working behind the pages of Trail & Landscape, all of 
whom I would like to acknowledge and thank for their help and inspiration. 
Joyce Reddoch and Elizabeth Morton are still very much involved with this jour¬ 
nal. They both sit on the Publications Committee and are generous with their 
advice and help. Joyce, as you must have noticed, was responsible for the Five- 
Year Index which was published in the previous edition. Elizabeth is my poetry 
editor. 

Suzanne Blain set me up in the Ventura Desktop Publishing System and guided 
me, oh so patiently, through the complicated maze of directions to produce the 
handsome copy that you are now reading. 

Sandra Gushue has spent countless hours fiddling with the program so that she 
can carry on together with David Thomson (who comes to us well versed in this 
system) and of course we shall be counting on Suzanne to bail us out of machine 
difficulties. 

Pat Narroway, Sandra Gushue and Peggy Robinson have typed copy and Peggy, 
Peter Hall and Bill Gummer have helped shoulder the editing chores. 

Another team, headed by the indefatiguable Michael Murphy (he also edits the 
insert "The Green Line," chairs the Computer Management Committee, and is 
on the Conservation Committee) folds in the inserts, afixes the mailing labels 
and carts the copies to the post office. 

I thank you all. I feel that this team functions well and that Trail & Landscape is 
in very good hands. n 
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The Choice 


A very long time ago, the creatures of the earth were choosing their 
proportions, and the different parts of the body were vying for prominence. 

“Make me the biggest,” said the tail, “for I am the most handsome and 
will make you much admired.” 

“Make me the biggest,” said the legs. “What good is it to be handsome 
if you cannot outrun your enemies?” 

“Make me the biggest,” said the nose. “It is better to smell your enemies 
from afar than to wear yourself out running.” 

“Make me the biggest,” said the claws. “You will have no fear of 
enemies if they fear you.” 

And so the creatures chose. Most chose a form that allowed a simple 
life of eating plants. Others, caring more for excitement than for regular meals, 
outfitted themselves as meat-eaters. A few were more imaginative: one chose a 
flat tail to slap the water, one a coat of quills, and one even armed itself with a 
terrible smell. 

When most of the choosing was done, the brain saw that it had been 
rather over-looked. It was not strong, nor handsome, nor fierce, but it was 
crafty. 

“I should be the most prominent,” said the brain. “Noses cannot smell 
without a brain; legs cannot run; a handsome tail cannot even be shown off to 
advantage. I control all — and the creature who relies on me shall control all 
creatures.” 

It was clever sophistry, but only one animal was fooled. This one agreed 
to give the brain the prominence it wanted, but the brain drove a hard bargain. 
It insisted on living in the topmost part of the body, even above the ears. The 
eyes and nose, its closest neighbours, had to be kept small. It was jealous of 
handsome tails and coats, so these had to be abandoned entirely. The creature 
even had to stand on two hind legs so that the brain could be held higher. 

“There! It is done!” said the brain. “One animal has given me the 
recognition I deserve, but I must not disappoint him.” So the brain 
convinced the creature that he himself was like a great brain to the other 
animals —that he could understand and plan and rule the whole world. 

And the creature? He thinks all this is true! 

David Fraser n 
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Pickles and Ice Cream 


Jack Holliday 

Last winter (1990-91) brought to our feeders a flock of House Finches. We had 
daily visits of from two to fifty of these interesting little birds. We also had visits 
from two Blue Jays, two Goldfinches, several House Sparrows, a pair of 
Downies and infrequently, a pair of Cardinals. Flocks of up to fifty Starlings 
came occasionally as did two Mourning Doves, but the House Finches were 
our best customers. 

I kept the feeders stocked with the small black oil-seed sunflower seeds which 
the House Finches find attractive. Towards the end of February I happened to 
notice eight House Finches clinging to the brick wall of the house next door. 
They all seemed to be females. 

In the summer House Sparrows cling to the brick to harvest insects; and 
autumn brings the Yellow-rumped Warblers to eat the "fat" spiders before 
hurrying off to the South, but in February what reason could there be for 
House Finches to hang awkwardly on a brick wall? 

I approached the window carefully, the better to observe. The birds were gently 
pecking at the white mortar between the bricks. Mortar is made from lime, 
sand and water. Were they after the sand grains, necessary in their diet, as grit 
to grind the food in their digestive system? Hardly likely, as there is plenty of 
sand spread on the roads and sidewalks over winter. 

The lime (calcium hydroxide Ca(OH) 2 ), changes with time to calcium car¬ 
bonate (CaCCb). My guess is that they were after the calcium carbonate. Cal¬ 
cium of course is needed in their diet to form the shell of the eggs which are 
laid in late March or April. Somehow they have discovered that mortar satisfies 
the craving for calcium. 

Probably the need for calcium is the same reason birds are seen eating salt 
grains on the roadsides in late winter. The calcium chloride used to melt ice on 
the roads is the attractant. 

If we see any finches clustered on walls, pecking at the mortar, we’ll know it 
isn’t accidental but perhaps a pre-natal craving for a needed mineral. a 
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Mosquitoes in November 

Sheila Thomson 

There had already been several hard frosts this fall, and it was another frosty 
November morning when we discovered a big ‘colony’ of mosquito-like insects 
in our woodshed. The so-called woodshed is nothing more than the crawl space 
beneath the cabin, the four sides open to the weather, except for walls of split 
and piled firewood. The insects, two or three hundred of them, were inside an 
empty five-gallon metal drum that was lying in the shed. Perched motionless in 
close formation on the wall of the drum, they presented a curiosly geometric 
pattern. They were evenly spaced over the resting area, their bodies all carefully 
aligned parallel to one another, like a squadron of aircraft parked in formation, 
awaiting the word to take off on a mission. When we brought the drum into the 
warm cabin for a closer look the insects began to fly, swarming inside the drum 
like a hive of bees. 

A flood of questions came to mind, and once again we bemoaned our lack of 
knowledge about even the most familiar of our local insects. Were these actual¬ 
ly mosquitoes? Don’t mosquitoes overwinter as eggs or larvae in wet places? 
Were these perhaps spent females? They showed no interest in the warm blood 
meal that our near presence offered them. Perhaps they were non-biting males. 
Were they about to end their lives in the cold metal drum? Why had they not al¬ 
ready succumbed to the freezing temperatures? Perhaps they were settling 
down to overwinter in the rusty drum. What was there about a dry metal drum 
that would attract such a large swarm of insects to collect together there? 

We captured some in a vial and presented them to our entomologist friend, 
Fenja Brodo, for some of the answers. 


..... answers 

As Harry and Sheila had guessed, these were indeed mosquitoes. They were all 
females of the same species, Anopheles punctipennis, prepared to spend the 
winter underneath the Thomson cabin. 

There are 40 species of mosquitoes in the Ottawa Region. Most of these (26) 
overwinter in the egg state, if not in a wet place, at least in a place that would be 
wet in the spring. However, nine of our species overwinter as mated females 
and the other five pass the winter as larvae. 

Had they not been disturbed, the Anopheles punctipennis females would have 
emerged in the early spring, possibly as early as the first warm days in April. 
Then, they do not hesitate to bite because they need a blood meal to develop 
their eggs before laying them in a semipermanent marsh where the larvae will 
develop. Males and females emerging from this and subsequent summer 
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generations can, together, produce several batches of eggs resulting in overlap¬ 
ping generations. 

In autumn, the last newly mated generation of females seeks a suitable over¬ 
wintering site. The males and other stages (eggs, larvae, pupae) which have sur¬ 
vived up to this point, are killed by the frost. Only the females that have not yet 
laid any eggs are coldhardy and able to survive the winter. 

Other places one might find this species overwintering would be in places shel¬ 
tered from the wind and from rain or snow, such as in caves, mammal burrows, 
hollow logs and trees, and in buildings. 1 have no good explanation as to why 
these mosquitoes were lined up so carefully except to suggest that this way 
more of them would fit into a given space and they might be deriving some 
protection from each other. 

References 

Hall, Peter. 1981. Mosquitoes of the Ottawa District. Trail A Landscape 15(3): 152-155. 

Wood, D.M., P.T. Dang, and R.A. Ellis. 1979. The insects and arachnids of Canada. 

Part 6. The mosquitoes of Canada (Diptera: Culicidae). Agric. Can. Publ. 1686: 
1-390. n 


February Surprise 

One glimpse of cattails 
in a city ditch 
is all it takes to 
lift my spirits high, 
those upright stalks 
against the snow provide 
pageant of grace: 
lean lines as brown 
as toast, a cinnamon feast 
for tired eyes 
bladed leaves and spears 
held high against 
all winter’s fury, 
more compelling than 
a traffic light that 
moves me away, but 
one more glance 
to stake a claim 
to uncut cattails 
in an urban drain. 


Robert Nero 
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Last Stand 


I.C. Huggett 



Blueberry Point - the lust pine forest boardering the Ottawa River in the urban Outaouais. 
To the left Murray Brigham's famous cabin still stands. 

Photo by I. C. Huggett 

Blueberry Point was an excursion site for Ottawa Field Naturalists’ Club mem¬ 
bers at the turn of the century. Located ten miles up the Ottawa River from 
Parliament Hill, on the Quebec side, this 12 1/2 acre estate contains the last rep¬ 
resentative of the original Outaouais forest bordering Lac Deschenes. 

Perhaps it is ironic that this vestige of red and white pine should be owned by 
the descendents of the timber barron, Philemon Wright, who exploited and 
depleted the region’s merchantable mature pine in the 1800’s. 

Until September 1989, the estate was divided and owned by eight members of 
the Brigham/Bowie family. It was originally settled and handed down by 
Thomas Brigham who married Abigail, the third child of Hull’s fonder, 
Philemon Wright. Nine generations later, this mature pine stand is slowly but 
surely being eaten away by residential development. 

Since the 1940’s, Murray Brigham, an ardent birder and fisherman, patrolled 
the property, cane in hand, to discourage trespassers. Observers marvelled at 
Murray’s uncanny ability to feed chickadees, nuthatches, and grosbeaks from 
his hand. Reminiscent of a latter day St. Francis of Assisi, Mr. Brigham would 
extend his gaunt arms, allowing flocks of hovering birds to alight on him. 
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But Mr. Brigham knew public intrusions would jeopardize the reproductive 
success of nesting birds. Being deaf gave him the advantage of expelling 
intruders without an argument. His usual strategy was to brandish his cane 
above his head in a threat display, while emitting fierce vocalizations. Though 
slight in stature, Brigham took on all comers. On occasion the estate’s private 
road was used as a "lover’s lane." One male intruder who left his car to express 
disapproval of Murray’s bellicose approach was ousted with a punch on the 
nose! Gradually, Mr. Brigham learned to refine his tactics when dealing with 
public encroachment. 

Mr. Brigham’s sense of territoriality extended into the water as well. Local 
teenagers commandeered his floating dock one summer. After plowing through 
the waves in his row boat in an attempt to eject the trespassers, Murray was 
quickly overcome by them and cast helplessly into the river. Feeling humiliated 
and defeated, the bird enthusiast wasted little time dismantling the raft and con¬ 
verting its barrel pontoons into something less hazardous - bird baths. 

Blueberry Point’s ecological integrity remained intact until Murray suffered a 
stroke and later died in the mid 1980’s. His death terminated an era of biologi¬ 
cal stability for the estate and would ignite the biggest environmental campaign 
in Aylmer’s history. 

Murray’s widow, Millie, chose to preserve her husband’s parcel of the estate. 
Three years later another death came to the family. Rosa, Murray’s sister, died 
leaving her four acre section of the estate to Murray’s two sons, Monty and 
Stanley. 

Stanley, a golf-course entrepreneur, burdened with paying the property’s $7,000 
annual taxes, soon recognized that his inheritance was more a liability than an 
asset. 

Real estate signs were plastered onto trees, and developers, land speculators 
and real estate agents disturbed the pinery’s serenity. A developer wanted to 
build a casino and nudist camp bordering on the river. One real estate salesman 
came almost daily in his Cadillac loaded with clients dressed in three piece suits. 

In July 1988, one third of the estate was almost sold for $375,000 to Choweri 
Brothers. They planned to level the forest and create a housing sub-division. 
Murray’s widow Millie, refused to sell the few metres of her property which the 
developer needed for a servitude. (The additional metres were required so that 
the road width would meet the specifications outlined in the municipal by-law.) 

In 1989, NCC biologist Stewart Hamill visited the site and attested to its ecologi¬ 
cal diversity. Three years later, Daniel Gagnon, from the Department des 
Sciences Biologiques, Universite du Quebec a Montreal, carried out an ecologi¬ 
cal inventory for Environment Quebec. He concluded that although the pine 
component of the forest was not necessarily the most significant aspect of the es¬ 
tate, the abundance of white oak in combination with red and bur oak rendered 
this the richest forest community type in the province. 
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The site’s dry soil on limestone and moraine harbours 54 species of vascular 
plants, four of which are provincially rare. The semi-open forst canopy is partly 
responsible for this plant diversity. Gagnon noted that the estate’s 12 1/2 acres 
contains the largest population of barren strawberry he had ever seen in 
Qu6bec. With over 23 tree species and more than 67 bird species observed 
regularly on the property, (including nesting Cooper’s Hawks and Pine 
Warblers), the estate’s ecological significance is in stark contrast to the 
surrounding sterile residential sector. In the myopic vision of municipal offi¬ 
cials and city planners, however, the forest is merely vacant land waiting for its 
economic potential to be realized. 

In a society where maximizing one’s financial prowess and economic prosperity 
are the major impetuses for existence, the clearing of an "over-mature," 
"decadent" forest to transform it into nice clean building lots is seen as an 
improvement. 

Soon after the Brighams’ east section of the property was pulled off the market, 
their cousins put their’s up for sale because of the heavy taxes. 

Within a year a third of the estate containing the largest section of white pine 
was sold to two individual parties. One of these, Helen Tremblay-Allen, an 
architect, intended to subdivide four acres which would require that she con¬ 
struct two road extentions to service six lots. (Municipal regulations require 
that each lot has frontage on a public road. Presently, access is provided by a 
private laneway.) 

Local residents, on hearing the news, girded their loins for war. Just three years 
earlier, the neighbourhood had a similar loss when another forest was dis¬ 
patched with and paved over for the Aqua-Marine Housing Project. The local 
citizens did not want to witness a repeat of that calamity. 

Naturalists were dismayed at the subdivision proposal. Blueberry Point’s forest 
provided habitat for birds to roost and reproduce. These birds would then 
filter into satellite populations scattered throughout the neighbourhood’s 
remnant pines. Local residents realized that any habitat loss from the 
Tremblay-Allen subdivision would reduce the viable population within the 
whole residential district of Wychwood. 

The municipality’s largest environmental campaign, organized in part by the 
local conservation group, ECO-WATCH, was launched to prevent the loss of 
the last waterfront pinery in the urban Outaouais. The Ottawa Field- 
Naturalists Club, Club des Ornithologues de l’Outaouais, Quebec Biologists 
Association, and Canadian Parks and Wilderness Society added their support 
for the preservation of this pinery. 

Proponents of the subdivision accused ECO-WATCH of misrepresenting their 
motives for development. The landowners stated they needed to subdivide the 
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land to obtain capital to pay for the public road network .. roads, that they said 
the municpal officials were insisting upon. 

But when ECO-WATCH convinced the Urban Planning Department to pro¬ 
vide them with an allowance, or exception to this legal requirement, the land- 
owners still opted for public road access. 

This inflamed the local population including local children who emphatically 
objected to the destruction of the city’s last vestige of a bygone era. 



Local children (Eco-Watch members) protest the destruction of the region’s 
last waterfront pine ecosystem in Aylmer, P.Q., December 14,1990. 

Photo by I. C. Huggett 

On December 14,1990,40 citizens braved sub-zero temperatures, waving 
placards denouncing the proposed subdivision. Signs and 20 foot long banners 
were mounted on residents’ front lawns calling for preservation of the forest. 

The problem was that the city had approved the Tremblay-Alien subdivision 
plan and the initiative to make a change had to originate from the landowner. 
Andre Lortie, the local alderman, acted as official arbitrator among the city, 
residents, and landowners, and feared anarchy in his riding. 

To avoid this latter possibility among the "waring factions" the negotiations 
were "dragged underground." This ignited yet another protest rally. 

On March 2, Aylmer residents gathered in force and displayed a frenzy of 
support to save Blueberry Point. Patience had finally surrendered itself to 
affirmative action. Residents from every socio-economic background joined 
forces in an unprecedented display of solidarity. 
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Soon after this last demonstration, Aylmer councillors voted to spend $51,000 
to buy the portion slated for subdivision. This parcel, although only 1.1 acres, 
should prevent the rest of the ecosystem from being fragmented. The first con¬ 
servation area in Aylmer’s history was born. 

The agreement will see the landowners create a public road turn-around to 
facilitate snow removal and garbage pick-up to their new home. The land- 
owners insistance upon public access was partly influenced by the fact that this 
would reduce their insurance rates. 

November 30,1991 - The Cooper’s Hawks no longer sail above the pine groves. 
A large section of forest adjacent to their nesting site was cut out to provide 
room for the new landowners’ waterfront mansion. Thirty mature red and 
white pines and oaks stand like forgotten sentinels after a long battle. Wrapped 
around their thick trunks is surveyer’s tape - symbolic death warrants, for 
tomorrow will be the end of over a century of growth. Workers are scheduled 
to arrive with chain saws to raze the forest to make room for the public turn¬ 
around. The demand comes from "public works" truck drivers. 

Perhaps this final insult represents the "few versus the many." One thing is cer¬ 
tain, however; there is no such thing as a permanent environmental victory. The 
days when an ancient forest could be protected by one cantankerous old man 
with a cane are over. n 


Motts Mills Damsite 


from the Rideau Valley Conservation Authority News Sheet 

The Rideau Valley Conservation Authority is pleased to announce that the 
Motts Mills Damsite, a key piece of conservation land on Hutton Creek in Kit- 
ley Township was officially opened on October 5,1991. 

This land is the critical piece in the conservation of the 315 acre Hutton Marsh 
because the dam controlling marsh water levels is on the property. Hutton 
Creek flows into the Rideau River east of Smiths Falls. 

The Authority will now be in a position to improve water level control, restore 
wildlife habitats and start to rebuild the wildlife populations in the neglected 
wetland in cooperation with Ducks Unlimited, Ministry of Natural Resources 
and adjacent landowners. 13 
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A Not-so-easy Day’s Birding 

at the Moses-Saunders Power Dam near Cornwall. 

Ted Glas 



The Moses - Saunders Power Dam seen from the Canadian side. 
Photo by B. M. Di Labio 


On September the 25th came an opportunity to brush up on my gull identifica¬ 
tion, an area in which I had been weak. As I stood in the cold and rain at 7:45 
a.m. waiting for overdue outing leader Bruce Di Labio to arrive, I began to 
question my wisdom (it was 7°C at the most and windy). Never mind thought 
I, this is what you have to do to see the birds. 

In any case we got our group together, Bruce, Donna Gough and myself, and 
headed off to our first stop...the Embrun sewage lagoons. There, much to 
our disappointment, we saw several hunters, one successfully killing a Green¬ 
winged Teal. Through the drizzle we were able to see a female Merlin flash 
overhead. To my surprise, there were still some 500 Tree Swallows flying in 
large flocks over the water. The lone shore bird turned out to be a Spotted 
Sandpiper. We also saw sue Green-winged Teals and two Blue-winged Teals. 
Savannah Sparrows popped up everywhere. 
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We skipped the Casselman lagoons entirely when we saw that it appeared to be 
better populated by hunters than by birds. On the way out Bruce saw a White¬ 
breasted Nuthatch. All I saw was a flash but I knew better than to argue with 
him. We discussed the ambivalent relationship between naturalists and hunters, 
recognizing the importance of their support in preserving wildlife habitat while 
deploring the attitude towards wildlife which generally accompanies that sup¬ 
port. 

At Cornwall, we stopped briefly and fuelled up on Java and muffins which 
Donna had thoughtfully brought. We were very lucky to get across the border 
quickly, although the guard, when told that we were birding and that Bruce was 
with the Canadian Nature Federation, questioned (sarcastically?) whether I 
was with the National Audubon Society. 

On the way to the dam we drove along Haverstock Road and saw eight 
Eastern Meadowlarks as well as some Robins, Canada Geese and a Blue Jay. 
Further along at Barnhart Island we saw more Canada Geese and heard an 
Eastern Phoebe. 

By the time we arrived at the dam it was 10:30 and actually colder, wetter and 
windier than at any other point in the day. Despite the weather, we were able to 
see a large variety of bird species there, in part because the cold and wet 
resulted in more of them sitting on top of the dam where they were easier to 
observe closely and count. We saw five species of gulls there (500 Bonapartes, 
six Greater Black-backed, 25 Ring-billed, 65 Herring and six Little Gulls). 
Bruce indicated the finer points of distinguishing Little from Bonaparte’s Gulls 
in winter plumage. These points included the need to look for a gray cap on the 
head of the Little Gulls as well as their white wing tips as they sat on top of the 
dam. At least 75 Common Terns were there as well. We thought that some of 
them might be Arctic Terns but the weather and the distance made positive 
identification difficult. 

One surprise was to find a Blackpoll Warbler lying on the ground as we 
approached the dam entrance. Bruce picked it up and was testing our know¬ 
ledge of warblers when I noticed that it was still breathing. It had probably 
struck one of the large plate-glass windows nearby. As Bruce pointed out, as 
long as it is still breathing, it makes the day’s list. I’m certain that the poor thing 
was dead by the time that we pulled out of the parking lot, 11/2 hours later. 

A large number of swallows were still present at the dam. They included some 
100 Tree Swallows, one Bank Swallow and one Cliff Swallow. They were flying 
low over the water after their prey. 

We were surprised by the lack of ducks at the dam site. All we saw were three 
Mallards in the nearby bay beside Hawkin’s Point. The bay also yielded a 
Belted Kingfisher, a Great Blue Heron and, a little farther out, eight Double- 
crested Cormorants. After eating lunch we went out on Hawkins’s Point and 
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were successful in seeing a Mourning Dove, the same Belted Kingfisher, some 
Starlings, two American Crows and some White-crowned Sparrows. 

It was still bitterly cold at the exposed dam site so we decided to seek relatively 
warmer climes elsewhere. At Hoople Creek, near Ingleside, we parked by the 
side of the road and Bruce suggested that we could do some great birding if we 
were prepared to tromp through about 1/2 km of 2 m high bull-rushes and deep 
mud. Despite Donna’s protests that her running shoes were not adequate for 
this, we set out through the swamp. Following our intrepid tour leader, we soon 
found ourselves in boot-sucking mud and bull-rushes too high to allow us to tell 
our direction. After considerable veering to the right and the left (almost a full 
circle at one point), getting swamp mud all over us (it stinks!) and Donna curs¬ 
ing Bruce, we finally came out on the mud flats. 



Hoople Creek mud flat. 
Photo by B. M. Di Labio 


We were rewarded with sightings of three Long-billed Dowitchers, 220 
Killdeers, eight Black-bellied Plovers, three Semi-palmated Plovers, three 
Greater Yellowlegs, six Lesser Yellowlegs, two White-rumped Sandpipers, 22 
Pectoral Sandpipers, three Dunlins, one Common Snipe, three Double-crested 
Cormorants, four Mallards, four Pintails, 30 Canada Geese (two of which were 
dead). Moving back through the bull-rushes to the car we saw and heard one 
Long-billed Marsh Wren, six Black-capped Chickadees, two Yellow-rumped 
Warblers, one Golden-crowned Kinglet, 10 Swamp Sparrows and at least 20 
Red-winged Blackbirds. 
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We stopped to change and to strip some of the mud off us. I discovered that I 
had somehow gotten muck inside my binoculars; fortunately Bruce had an extra 
set in the car. They turned out (no surprise) to be far better than the pair which 
I had been using. 

At this point we started to head in the general direction of home with a couple 
of stops on the way. First was the Upper Canada Migratory Bird Sanctuary 
where we saw seven Snow Geese, 15 Ring-necked Ducks, one Mourning Dove, 
one Greater Scaup, one American Widgeon, 42 Mallards, four Black Ducks, 
one resplendent Wood Duck, one Common Moorhen, one Downy Woodpeck¬ 
er, six Golden-crowned Kinglets, 100 Red-winged Blackbirds, 150 Starlings and 
at least 400 Canada Geese. We noted that six of the Canada Geese had collar 
tags on them. 

Our last stop was at the Winchester Lagoons. Birding there was rather poor as 
the water levels were quite high. We did see one female Northern Harrier, eight 
Killdeers, one Pectoral Sandpiper, one Least Sandpiper and one Semi-pal- 
mated Sandpiper. 

As we wearily headed home we reflected on the need to see more effort put 
into saving wildlife habitats. We also reflected on the odour which swamp mud 
has when drying on clothing. Oh welL.all in a good day’s birding. 

Editor’s note ... This trip is offered again; see Coming Events, this issue, for details. 13 


Attention, All Members! 


1992 membership fees are now due. Please renew promptly; late renewals entail 
extra work and add to your Club’s expenses. 

Members who have not renewed their membership by February 1st will not 
receive any more copies of Trail & Landscape. Missed copies will be available, 
at a cost of $1.00, to those who renew late. D 
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Tenth Annual Christmas Bird Count Roundup 
1990-1991 Period 


Bmce M. Di Labio 

One of the most interesting aspects of birding is the element of surprise which 
can be most evident during Christmas Bird Counts. For this count, birding 
teams concentrate on smaller areas and so many unusual birds can be dis¬ 
covered that might have been overlooked by birders birding on a routine or 
daily basis. It is this intensity that drives us to that ultimate goal: finding a new 
species for the count. 

This year all teams were rewarded with the addition of another species to their 
Christmas lists. The most notable addition was a female Varied Thrush found 
on the Pakenham-Arnprior area. This western visitor was present all winter at a 
feeder in the Pakenham area. The Blue-winged Teal netted the "most unusual" 
award for the Carleton Place team as this duck was quite a distance from its 
wintering range, no doubt entirely due to the fact that it had been shot by a 
hunter earlier in the fall. Three days after the count the bird could not be lo¬ 
cated. A Northern Harrier was also new for the Carleton Place area. Top 
marks went the discoverers of the Ovenbird, a most bizarre finding on the 
Ottawa-Hull Christmas Bird count. It, too, was out of its range and succumbed 
to the cold and harsh weather a few days later. The common Double-crested 
Cormorant, not so common in December, was found along the Ottawa River 
east of the Parliament Buildings. The Dunrobin-Breckenridge crew checked in 
with a new species for this count, the Great Blue Heron, found in an open creek 
near South March. Other interesting species that deserve mention are two 
Green-winged Teals, one Lesser Black-backed Gull and a Hermit Thrush all 
found by the Ottawa-Hull team. 



Field Observers 

Feeder Watchers 

Ottawa-Hull 

85 

125 

Pakenham-Arnprior 

23 

15 

Carleton Place 

26 

53 

Dunrobin-Breckenridge 

25 

5 


Many thanks to all of the compilers, field observers and feeder watchers for 
once again making these counts a success. 
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Table 1.1990-91 Christmas bird count roundup 

Ottawa- Pakenham- Carleton Dunrobin- Total 


Hull 


Red-necked Grebe 1 

Double-crested Cormorant 1** 

Great Blue Heron 

Canada Goose 73 

Green-winged Teal 2* 

American Black Duck 366 

Mallard 321* 

Blue-winged Teal 

Mallard hybrid 13 

Ring-necked Duck 1 

Lesser Scaup 3 

Common Goldeneye 477 

Barrow’s Goldeneye 2 

Bufflehead 3 

Hooded Merganser 4 

Common Merganser 86* 

Red-breasted Merganser 2 

Northern Harrier 1*** 

Sharp-shinned Hawk 4 

Cooper’s Hawk 3 

Northern Goshawk 1 

Red-tailed Hawk 6 

Rough-legged Hawk 14 

American Kestrel 22* 

Merlin 1 

Peregrin Falcon 1 * * * 

Gray Partridge 64 

Ruffed Grouse 14 

Ring-billed Gull 41 

Herring Gull 618 

Iceland Gull 5 

Lesser Black-backed Gull 1 * * * 
Glaucous Gull 19 

Great Black-backed Gull 180 

Rock Dove 2,564 

Mourning Dove 380* 

Great Horned Owl 7 

Snowy Owl 

Northern Hawk-Owl 

Barred Owl 1 

Northern Saw-whet Owl 1 

Belted Kingfisher 

Downy Woodpecker 120 

Hairy Woodpecker 85 

Black-backed Woodpecker 1 

Northern Flicker 

Pileated Woodpecker 20 

Horned Lark 

Blue Jay 327 


Arnprior 

Place 

Breckenridge 

1 




1 



1** 

1 

2*** 


2 

77 




2 



50 

416 


2 

4 

327 


1** 


1 




13 




1 




3 

i 

42* 


520 




2 




3 




4 

5 

29 


120 

1*** 



3 


1** 


2 

3 

1 


8 

2*** 


1 

6 

3 

2 

2 

8 

8 

3 

4 

21 

7 

1 

2 

24 

3 

1 

3 

29 




1 




1 

64 

12 

1 

141 

27 

4 

31 

76 




41 


7 

14* 

639 




5 




1 




19 



2* 

182 

930 

494 

394 

4,382 

92 

151* 

99* 

722 

11 


4 

22 

5 


1 

6 

1*** 



1 

1*** 


3 

5 




1 


3* 


3 

77 

41 

28 

266 

71 

38 

23 

217 

1 



2 



1*** 

1 

15 

4 

5 

44 

1 


6 

7 

546 

228 

296 

1,397 
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Ottawa- 

Pakenham- 

Carleton 

Dunrobin- 

Total 


Hull 

Arnprior 

Place 

Breckenridge 


American Crow 

863 

142 

274 

188 

1,467 

Common Raven 

35* 

38 


8 

81 

Black-capped Chickadee 

2,231 

1,242* 

559 

976 

5,008 

Boreal Chickadee 

1 




1 

Red-breasted Nuthatch 

39 

18 

7 

2 

66 

White-breasted Nuthatch 

160 

98* 

86 

44 

388 

Brown Creeper 

27 

11 

2 

5 

45 

Golden-crowned Kinglet 

6 

10 

1 


17 

Hermit Thrush 

1*** 




1 

American Robin 

9 

1 

1 

1 

12 

Varied Thrush 


1** 



1 

Northern Mockingbird 

2 




2 

Bohemian Waxwing 


142 

7 

64 

213 

Northern Shrike 

19 

7 

7 

9 

42 

European Starling 

3,650 

204 

471 

331 

4,656 

Ovenbird 

1** 




1 

Northern Cardinal 

127* 

6*** 

17*** 

6 

156 

American Tree Sparrow 

209 

120 

30 

100 

459 

Song Sparrow 

3 

3 


1 

7 

White-throated Sparrow 

2 

1 



3 

Dark-eyed Junco 

80 

7 

10 

28 

125 

Lapland Longspur 




2 

2 

Snow Bunting 

1,403 

1,994 

814 

1,924 

5,335 

Red-winged Blackbird 

1 




1 

Common Grackle 

5 


2 


7 

Brown-headed Cowbird 



3 


3 

Pine Grosbeak 

5 

7 



12 

Purple Finch 

2 


4 


6 

House Finch 

496* 

66* 

7 


569 

Red Crossbill 

1 




1 

Common Redpoll 

24 




24 

Pine Siskin 

22 

10 

27 

13 

72 

American Goldfinch 

1,085 

314 

208 

231 

1,838 

Evening Grosbeak 

602 

1,149 

1,291 

843 

3,885 

House Sparrow 

3,628 

545 

560 

195 

4,928 


* record high 

** New species for the count (therefore also record high for that species) 
*** ties record high 


Table 2. Summary for the 1990-91 period 



Ottawa 

Pakenham 

Carleton 

Dunrobin 


Hull 

Arnprior 

Place 

Breckenridge 

Total Individuals 

20,597 

7,213 

5,453 

5,948 

Total Species 

73 

+ 1 hybrid 

48 

42 

44 
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Table 3. Summary for the 1987-1991 period (four area counts combined). 



1987-88 

1988-89 

1989-90 

1990-91 

Total Individuals 

45,482 

38,684 

37,284 

39,211 

Total Species 

87 

76 

75 

83 

+ 1 hybrid 



Map showing the locations of the four local Christmas Bird Counts 
in relation to the Ottawa District. 

(The large circle marks the boundary of the 50 km radius area of the District.) 


Count Name 

Date 

Compiler 

Total 

Species 

1. Ottawa-Hull 

Dec. 16 

Daniel Perrier 
Daniel St. Hilaire 

73 

+ 1 hybrid 

2. Pakenham-Arnprior 

Dec. 26 

Michael Runtz 

48 

3.Carleton Place 

Dec. 29 

Michael Jacques 

42 

4. Dunrobin-Breckenridge 

Dec. 29 

Bruce Di Labio 

44 
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Species List for Ottawa-Hull Christmas Bird 
Counts 1919 -1990 

Bruce M. Di Labio 

The following is a summary of Ottawa-Hull Christmas Bird Counts from 1919 
to 1990. The list contains a total of 140 species recorded in the 7 1/2 mile radius 
of the Peace Tower of the Parliament Buildings. See T. & L. 1989 23(4): 190- 
195 for the previous update. 

This list contains the following information: 

Species names in both official languages; 

A: the year a species was first recorded; 

B: the number of Christmas Bird Counts on which the species has been 
found; 

C: record high (the greatest number of individuals found on a single count; 

D: the year in which the record high was recorded. If the record high is tied 
for more than three years, then the number of years is given instead. 

Less specific records (for example, scaup sp., accipter sp., hawk sp., gull sp.) 
are not included in this treatment. 


The 1988 Golden Eagle record has been deleted because that observation was 
made outside the 7 1/2 mile radius of the Peace Tower. 


Species/Especes 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Red-throated Loon 

Huart a gorge rouge 

1970 

1 

1 

1970 

Common Loon 

Huart a collier 

1962 

3 

1 

62,77,84 

Pied-billed Grebe 

Grebe a bee bigarre 

1968 

4 

1 

4yrs. 

Homed Grebe 

Grebe cornu 

1973 

1 

2 

1973 

Red-necked Grebe 

Grebe jougris 

1949 

7 

4 

1987 

Double-crested Cormorant 

Cormoran a aigrettes 

1990 

1 

1 

1990 

Great Blue Heron 

Grand Heron 

1952 

5 

2 

1965 

Canada Goose 

Bemache du Canada 

1957 

15 

502 

1984 

Wood Duck 

Canard Branchu 

1971 

5 

3 

1979 

Green-winged Teal 

Sarcelle aux ailes vertes 

1979 

2 

2 

1990 

American Black Duck 

Canard noir 

1941 

44 

786 

1984 

Mallard 

Canard colvert 

1931 

34 

321 

1990 

Northern Pintail 

Canard pilet 

1975 

2 

2 

1975 

Canvasback 

Morillon a dos blanc 

1968 

2 

1 

68,73 

Ring-necked Duck 

Morillon a collier 

1952 

13 

9 

1966 

Greater Scaup 

Grand Morillon 

1952 

7 

4 

1979 

Lesser Scaup 

Petit Morrilon 

1969 

12 

4 

1984 

King Eider 

Eider remarquable 

1983 

1 

1 

1983 

Harlequin Duck 

Canard harlequin 

1971 

2 

2 

1987 

Oldsquaw 

Canard kakawi 

1956 

10 

6 

69,84 

Surf Scoter 

Macreuse a front blanc 

1984 

1 

1 

1984 

White-winged Scoter 

Macreuse aux ailes blanches 

1970 

4 

1 

4yrs. 

Common Goldeneye 

Garrot a oeil d’or 

1924 

67 

501 

1984 

Barrow’s Goldeneye 

Garrot de Barrow 

1960 

21 

5 

87,88 

Bufflehead 

Petit Garrot 

1953 

12 

4 

71,72 

Hooded Merganser 

Bec-scie couronne 

1937 

30 

5 

1984 

Common Merganser 

Grand bec-scie 

1926 

61 

86 

1990 

Red-breasted Merganser 

Bec-scie a poitrine rousse 

1948 

25 

13 

1949 


21 







Species/Especes 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Bald Eagle 

Pygargue a tSte blanche 

1972 

2 

1 

72,73 

Northern Harrier 

Busard Saint-Martin 

1984 

2 

1 

84,90 

Sharp-shinned Hawk 

Epervier brun 

1921 

23 

8 

1985 

Cooper’s Hawk 

Epervier de Cooper 

1960 

19 

5 

1970 

Northern Goshawk 

Autour des palombes 

1924 

33 

8 

73,76 

Red-shouldered Hawk 

Buse aux epaulettes 

1948 

2 

1 

48,55 

Red-tailed Hawk 

Buse a queue rousse 

1960 

21 

9 

1973 

Rough-legged Hawk 

Buse pattue 

1956 

26 

28 

1973 

AmericanKestrel 

Crecerelle d’Amerique 

1940 

47 

22 

1990 

Merlin 

Faucon emerillon 

1931 

11 

2 

39,59 

Peregrine Falcon 

Faucon pelerin 

1972 

6 

1 

6yrs. 

Gyrfalcon 

Faucon gerfaut 

1972 

2 

3 

1980 

Gray Partridge 

Perdrix grise 

1948 

41 

675 

1980 

Ring-necked Pheasant 

Faisan a collier 

1932 

53 

56 

1944 

Spruce Grouse 

Tetras du Canada 

1944 

1 

2 

1944 

Ruffed Grouse 

Gelinotte huppee 

1919 

70 

93 

1979 

American Coot 

Foulque d’Amerique 

1969 

2 

1 

69,84 

Common Snipe 

Becassine des marais 

1970 

4 

1 

4 yrs. 

Common Black-headed Gull 

Mouette rieuse 

1986 

1 

1 

1986 

Ring-billed Gull 

Goeland a bee cercle 

1957 

10 

53 

1984 

Herring Gull 

Goeland argente 

1923 

39 

2,596 

1987 

Thayers Gull 

Goeland de Thayer 

1973 

3 

1 

73,79,81 

Iceland Gull 

Goeland arctique 

1956 

21 

15 

86,87 

Lesser Black-backed Gull 

Goeland brun 

1979 

2 

1 

79,90 

Glaucous Gull 

Goeland bourgmestre 

1943 

31 

44 

1987 

Great Black-backed Gull 

Goeland a manteau noir 

1957 

17 

510 

1987 

Black-legged Kitiwake 

Mouette tridactyle 

1981 

2 

1 

81,88 

Thick-billed Murre 

Mamiette de Brunnich 

1952 

1 

1 

1952 

Rock Dove 

Pigeon biset 

1932 

51 

7,369 

1980 

Mourning Dove 

Tourterelle triste 

1952 

21 

380 

1990 

Eastern Screech Owl 

Petit-due macule 

1923 

22 

2 

4yrs. 

Great Horned Owl 

Grand-due d’Amerique 

1929 

43 

47 

1971 

Snowy Owl 

Harfang des neiges 

1954 

25 

10 

1967 

Northern Hawk-Owl 

Chouette eperviere 

1922 

5 

2 

1965 

Barred Owl 

Chouette rayee 

1933 

29 

6 

1977 

Great Gray Owl 

Chouette lapone 

1983 

1 

23 

1983 

Long-eared Owl 

Hibou moyen-duc 

1973 

5 

1 

5 yrs. 

Short-eared Owl 

Hibou des marais 

1957 

7 

9 

1962 

Boreal Owl 

Nyctale boreale 

1973 

2 

1 

73,76 

Northern Saw-whet Owl 

Petite Nyctale 

1971 

10 

2 

1986 

Belted Kingfisher 

Martin-pfichcur 

1964 

8 

2 

4 yrs. 

Red-bellied Woodpecker 

Pic a ventre roux 

1979 

2 

2 

1979 

Downy Woodpecker 

Pic mineur 

1921 

69 

211 

1980 

Hairy Woodpecker 

Pic chevelu 

1921 

69 

224 

1975 

Three-toed Woodpecker 

Pic tridactyle 

1941 

20 

29 

1976 

Black-backed Woodpecker 

Pic a dos noir 

1927 

28 

20 

1980 

Northern Flicker 

Pic flamboyant 

1958 

7 

5 

1984 

Pileated Woodpecker 

Grand Pic 

1926 

41 

26 

1988 

Eastern Phoebe 

Moucherolle phebi 

1969 

1 

1 

1969 

Horned Lark 

Alouette comue 

1948 

20 

167 

1960 

Gray Jay 

Geai du Canada 

1921 

20 

19 

1972 

Blue Jay 

Geai bleu 

1921 

65 

663 

1984 

American Crow 

Corneille d’Amerique 

1921 

69 

1,716 

1984 

Common Raven 

Grand corbeau 

1971 

19 

35 

1990 

Black-capped Chickadee 

Mesange a tete noire 

1919 

72 

2,660 

1982 

Boreal Chickadee 

Mesange a tSte brune 

1927 

23 

24 

1972 

Tufted Titmouse 

Mesange bicolore 

1979 

2 

1 

79,89 
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Species/Especes 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Red-breasted Nuthatch 

Sitelle a poitrine rousse 

1920 

55 

388 

1976 

White-breasted Nuthatch 

Sitelle a poitrine blanche 

1921 

70 

263 

1980 

Brown Creeper 

Grimpereau brun 

1920 

61 

51 

1979 

Carolina Wren 

Troglodyte de Caroline 

1971 

5 

2 

1980 

Winter Wren 

Troglodyte des forcts 

1950 

8 

2 

1974 

Golden-crowned Kinglet 

Roitelet a couronne doree 

1927 

37 

47 

1982 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet 

Roitelet a couronne rubis 

1949 

3 

4 

1982 

Hermit Thrush 

Grive solitaire 

1960 

5 

1 

5 yrs. 
1984 

American Robin 

Merle d’Amerique 

1921 

34 

71 

Varied Thrush 

Grive a collier 

1979 

1 

1 

1979 

Northern Mockingbird 

Moqueur polyglotte 

1964 

13 

4 

73,79 

Brown Thrasher 

Moqueur roux 

1968 

4 

1 

4 yrs. 
1954 

American Pipit 

Pipit d’Amerique 

1954 

1 

1 

Bohemian Waxwing 

Jaseur boreal 

1930 

25 

4,953 

1985 

Cedar Waxwing 

Jaseur des cedres 

1932 

27 

403 

1984 

Northern Shrike 

Pie-grieche grise 

1921 

58 

24 

1977 

Loggerhead Shrike 

Pie-grieche migratrice 

1962 

1 

1 

1962 

European Starling 

Etoumeau sansonnet 

1924 

67 

6,742 

1984 

Yellow-rumped Warbler 
Black thr. Green Warbler 

Paruline a croupion jaune 

1967 

10 

7 

1979 

Paruline verte a gorge noire 

1984 

1 

1 

1984 

Pine Warbler 

Paruline des pins 

1982 

1 

1 

1982 

Common Yellowthroat 

Paruline masquee 

1979 

1 

1 

1979 

Ovenbird 

Paruline couronnee 

1990 

1 

1 

1990 

Northern Cardinal 

Cardinal rouge 

1945 

24 

127 

1990 

Red-breasted Grosbeak 

Cardinal a poitrine rose 

1968 

2 

1 

68,82 

Rufous-sided Towhce 

Tohi a flancs roux 

1969 

5 

1 

5 yrs. 
1984 

American Tree Sparrow 

Bruant hudsonien 

1920 

57 

477 

Chipping Sparrow 

Field Sparrow 

Bruant familier 

Bruant des champs 

1969 

1965 

4 

3 

1 

2 

4 yrs. 
1971 

Savannah Sparrow 

Bruant des prEs 

1966 

1 

1 

1966 

Fox Sparrow 

Bruant fauve 

1984 

1 

1 

1984 

Song Sparrow 

Bruant chantcur 

1924 

44 

25 

1979 

Swamp Sparrow 

Bruant des marais 

1968 

10 

6 

1977 

White-throated Sparrow 

Bruant a gorge blanche 

1922 

26 

16 

1976 

White-crowned Sparrow 

Bruant & couronne blanche 

1948 

7 

4 

1970 

Dark-eyed Junco 

Junco ardoisE 

1932 

36 

232 

1984 

Lapland Longspur 

Bruant lapon 

1937 

12 

30 

1961 

Snow Bunting 

Bruant des neiges 

1921 

63 

1,876 

1975 

Red-winged Blackbird 

Carouge a Epaulettes 

1928 

32 

15 

1972 

Eastern Meadowlark 

StumeTle des pres 

1931 

5 

2 

1980 

Rusty Blackbird 

Quiscale rouifleux 

1964 

12 

7 

1977 

Common Grackle 

Quiscale bronze 

1930 

36 

12 

72,73 

Brown-headed Cowbird 

Vacher a tEte brune 

1960 

15 

29 

1980 

Northern Oriole 

Oriole du Nord 

1978 

1 

1 

1978 

Pine Grosbeak 

Dur-bec des pins 

1919 

48 

1,446 

1985 

Purple Finch 

Roselin pounprE 

Roselin Famifier 

1920 

36 

519 

1976 

House Finch 

1980 

8 

496 

1990 

Red Crossbill 

Bec-croisE rouge 

1950 

19 

108 

1976 

White-winged Crossbill 

Bec-croisE a ailes blanches 

1927 

26 

300 

1984 

Common Redpoll 

Hoaiy Redpoll 

Pine Siskin 

Sizerin fiammE 

1919 

58 

3,264 

1981 

Sizerin blanchStre 

1952 

11 

15 

1952 

Chardonncrct des pins 

1919 

57 

1,133 

1986 

American Goldfinch 

Chardonneret jaune 

1923 

57 

1,591 

1984 

Evening Grosbeak 

Gros-bec errant 

1923 

44 

2,621 

1972 

House Sparrow 

Moineau domestique 

1927 

64 

6,655 

1968 


h 
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Coming Events 

arranged by the Excursions and Lectures Committee 
For further information, 
call the Club number (722-3050). 

Times stated for excursions are departure times. Please arrive earlier; leaders start 
promptly. If you need a ride, don’t hesitate to ask the leader. Restricted trips will be 
open to non-members only after the indicated deadlines. 

ALL OUTINGS: Please bring a lunch on full-day trips and dress according to the 
weather forecast and the activity. Binoculars and/or spotting scopes are essential 
on all birding trips. Unless otherwise stated, transportation will be by car pool. 

REGISTERED BUS TRIPS: Make your reservation for Club bus excursions by 
sending a cheque or money order (payable to The Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club) 
to Ellaine Dickson, 2037 Honeywell Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario K2A 0P7, at least 
ten days in advance. Include your name, address, telephone number and the name 
of the outing. 

EVENTS AT THE CANADIAN MUSEUM OF NATURE: Vie Club is grateful to 
the Museum for their cooperation and thanks the Museum for the use of these ex¬ 
cellent facilities. Club members must show their membership cards to gain 
access for Club functions after regular museum hours. There is a charge for park¬ 
ing in the museum lot. 


Tuesday OFNC 113TH ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 

14 January Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe 
8:00 p.m. and McLeod Streets. 

At this meeting we elect our Council for 1992, introduce the 
members who make this Club work, and report on the 
activities of the various committees, as well as the Club’s 
financial position. This is an opportunity for you, as 
_members, to participate with any questions and suggestions. 


SPECIAL NOTICE- 
Due to inclement weather £he 
original date of January 14th, 
the Annual Bus iness Meetjjia 
will'be held at the MuseunTon 
February 11th, 1992, at 8:00 pm. 
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Saturday 
18 January 
8:15 a.m. 


February 
date and time 
to be decided 


Sunday 
9 February 
7:00 a.m. 


VISIT TO THE HERPETOLOGY LABORATORY OF 
THE CANADIAN MUSEUM OF NATURE 
Leader: Francis Cook 

Meet: Sear’s, Carlingwood Shopping Centre, Carling and 
Woodroffe Avenues. 

This visit to the new Herpetology Laboratory, at 1770 Pink 
Road near Aylmer, will be combined with a visit to the Pink 
Road Bird Feeder guided by Colin Gaskell. We will spend 
about 45 minutes at the feeder and reach the lab around 10 
a.m. where we will spend about two hours. The number of 
visitors to the lab will be limited so please register for this 
trip by calling the Club number, 722-3050 (after 10 a.m.). 


PLANT IDENTIFICATION WORKSHOP 

Meadow and sun-loving plants 

Instructors: Erich Haber and Philip Martin 

Meet: Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe and McLeod 

Streets. 

Come and learn to key out plants using dried specimens 
from the Museum Herbarium. This continues the series of 
plant identification workshops conducted by Dr. Haber. 
These sessions have been very interesting and well attended. 
Participation must be limited, so please register before 
February 1st by calling the Club number (722-3050 after 
10:00 a.m.) and leaving your name and phone number. You 
will be informed later of the date, time and room. 


WINTER BIRDING IN THE LOW-POLTIMORE AREA 
Leader: Bruce Di Labio 

Meet: front entrance, Brooke Claxton Building (Health and 
Welfare, Canada), de la Colombine Boulevard at Tunney’s 
Pasture. 

This will be an all-day outing to seek out some of the 
interesting birds typical of our northern forests. Boreal 
Chicadees, Common Ravens and several species of winter 
finches (including the crossbills) may be expected. 
Binoculars, warm clothing, a lunch and a hot drink are 
recommended. Transportation will be by private car. 
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Tuesday 

11 February 
8:00 p.m. 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

BEARS 

Speaker: Dick Russell 

Meet:Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe 
and McLeod Streets. 

Dick Russell is with the Canadian Wildlife Service. He has 
virtually spent a life time studying bears and has worked 
with his father, Andy Russell, the well-known bear expert. 
Please note that this is a rescheduling of a previously 
advertised program. 

Saturday 

15 February 
9:00 a.m. 

to 

2:00 p.m. 

ROCK IDENTIFICATION WORKSHOP 

Instructor: Geof Burbidge 

Meet: Basement, Room Oil, Colonel By Building, University 
of Ottawa, 770 King Edward Avenue. 

Please register with Geof before 7 February at 821-0080. 

This workshop, in the University of Ottawa Geology Lab, is 
designed to introduce the amateur to common rocks and 
their identification. Part of the workshop will be a lecture but 
it is intended that this be a hands-on experience. Bring a 
lunch or a snack and a hand lens if you have one. 

March 

Date and 

Time to be 
decided 

VISIT TO THE INDIAN RIVER OBSERVATORY, 
ALMONTE 

Leaders: Philip Martin (729-3218) and Hilderick Brown 

Meet: Neatby Building, front entrance, off Carling Ave., 
Central Experimental Farm. 

Members of the Royal Astronomical Society of Canada have 
kindly offered to show us some of the current night-time 
attractions. Last year conditions were splendid and we were 
treated to a grand tour of the night sky. Bring warm clothing 
and a hot beverage! Call the club number (722-3050 after 10 
a.m.) before the end of February if you wish to go. 

Please note that this is a rescheduling of an event previously 
advertised.) 
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Date and 
time to be 
decided 


Sunday 
1 March 
10:00 a.m. 


Sunday 
1 March 
8:00 a.m. 


Tuesday 
3 March 
7:00 p.m. 
to 

10:00 p.m. 


AMPHIBIANS IN SPRING 
Leader: Stephen Darbyshire 
Meet: to be decided 

The success of this outing is highly dependent on the 
weather. If you wish to participate, please register with the 
Club number (722-3050, after 10:00 a.m.) and leave your 
name and phone number. You will be notified as soon as a 
date has been set. Wear rubber boots and bring a strong 
flashlight and a dip net if you have one. 


WINTER LANDSCAPE AND SNOW INTERPRETATION 
Leader: Isabel Bayley (819) 827-2369 

This trip of two to three hours duration will be on snowshoes. 
Dress very warmly in peelable layers and bring a snack. All 
who wish to participate should contact the leader at the 
above number beforehand, for full details including the 
meeting place. 


BIRDING AT THE CORNWALL POWER DAM 
Leader: Bruce Di Labio 

Meet: front entrance, Brooke Claxton Building (Health and 
Welfare, Canada), de la Colombine Boulevard at Tunney’s 
Pasture. 

This full day outing will be geared primarily toward the 
identification of overwintering gulls and waterfowl in the 
vicinity of the Moses-Saunders Power Dam. Expect the 
unexpected! Bring a lunch, warm drink and heavy winter 
clothing as well as proof of Canadian citizenship. (We may go 
over to the American side.) Transportation will be by private 
car. 


MAMMAL IDENTIFICATION WORKSHOP 
Leader: Don Smith 

Meet: Room 201, Tory Building, Carleton University. 

This workshop is intended to attract naturalists interested in 
participating in the project on the Atlas of the Mammals of 
Ontario. It will include a general overview of taxonomy as 
well as some practical identification of species based on the 
examination of laboratory specimens. There will be a limit of 
12 participants. To register for this workshop, telephone the 
Club number as soon as possible (722-3050, after 10:00 a.m). 
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Saturday 

7 March 

10:00 a.m. 
to 

12:00 p.m. 

TOUR OF CARLETON UNIVERSITY GREENHOUSES 
(ELBA) 

Leaders: Bill Illman and Hank Datema 

Meet: at the greenhouses. Parking is available in Lot #3 
across from the greenhouses in the southeast section of the 
campus opposite the Administration Building. 

This popular event features a wealth of fascinating plants 
from diverse habitats around the world. 

Sunday 

8 March 

8:00 a.m. 

LATE WINTER BIRDS AND EARLY SPRING 
MIGRANTS 

Leader: Bob Bracken 

Meet: Westgate Shopping Centre, southeast corner of the 
parking lot, Carling Avenue and Merivale Road. 

A half-day trip that may include hawks, owls, waterfowl, 
various species of finches and some early returning migrants. 

Tuesday 

10 March 

8:00 p.m. 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

BREATHING IN AND BREATHING OUT: LIFE OF 

THE ALFRED BOG 

Speaker: Ted Mosquin 

Meet:Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe 
and McLeod Streets. 

A report on the results of a biological and ecological study 
of the Alfred Bog carried out for the Nature Conservancy by 
Dr. Theodore Mosquin. 

Sunday 

29 March 

6:30 a.m. 
to 6:30 p.m. 

BUS EXCURSION: SPRING BIRDING AT PRESQU’ILE 
Leaders: Bruce Di Labio and Jim Harris 

Meet: In front of Loblaws, Carlingwood Shopping Centre. 
Cost: $20 (see Registered Bus Trips for details). 

This is the Club’s annual trip to observe the large flocks of 
waterfowl that, during the course of their northward 
migration, pause to rest and feed in the waters surrounding 
the provincial park. Wear warm clothes and bring a lunch, 
including a drink. 
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Saturday 

4 April 

9:00 a.m. 

TREES IN SPRING 

Leader: Ellaine Dickson 

Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, northest corner of parking 
lot at Richmond and Assaly Roads. 

Come and enjoy an early spring outing while learning to 
identify trees before they leaf out. Bring a snack, a hand lens 
if you have one, and waterproof footwear for this half-day 
outing. 

Tuesday 

14 April 

8:00 p.m. 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

Speaker: Janette Dean 

Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe 
and McLeod Streets.The subject of this talk will be 
announced later. 

Sunday 

26 April 

6:30 a.m. 

to 

6:30 p.m. 

BUS EXCURSION: HAWK MIGRATION AT DERBY 

HILL, N.Y. 

Leaders: Bob Bracken and Bernie Ladouceur 

Meet: In front of Loblaws, Carlingwood Shopping Centre. 

Cost: $25 (see Registered Bus Trips for details). 

When weather conditions are favourable, the spectacle of 
thousands of hawks migrating through Derby Hill is well 
worth the bus ride. Please bring proof of citizenship for entry 
into the United States. Optical equipment in "new" condition 
should be registered with Canada Customs in advance of the 
trip. The trip will be cancelled on the day before if the 
weather forecast for the eastern end of Lake Ontario is 
particularly unfavourable. Those registered will be notified 
of any change of plan. 

Friday 

29 May 

7:30 p.m. 

OFNC SOIREE - WINE AND CHEESE PARTY 

Meet: Unitarian Church Hall, 30 Cleary Street. 

See next issue of Trail and Landscape for details. Please note 
that the Soiree this year will take place in May. n 


Have you been on an interesting field trip or made some unusual observations 
recently? Is there a colony of rare plants or a nesting site that needs protec¬ 
tion? Write up your thoughts and send them in to Trail & Landscape. If you 
have access to an IBM or IBM-compatible computer using 5.25 Inch diskettes, 
all the better. If you don’t, we will happily receive submissions in any form — 
typed, written, printed or painted! D 
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Carson Woods 

This large woodlot east of the Aviation Parkway, well 
known to the OFNC, is owned by the Canadian 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation, an agency of the 
Federal Government. The northern half Is in the City of 
Ottawa and the southern half is in Gloucester. CMHC 
has long planned to subdivide and sell off the forest in 
each municipality in separate, parallel planning pro¬ 
cesses. 

Unfortunately, CMHC is not offering to save any of the 
forest. They have designated 5% "parkland” areas, and 
are leaving it up to the councils of Gloucester and 
Ottawa to leave them in a natural state or to put sports 
facilities there, at their own discretion. Concerned 
citizens have referred the Plan of Subdivision for the 
Gloucester section to the Ontario Municipal Board, on 
environmental and transportation planning grounds. 
Hearings began in early January and the OFNC has 
made a presentation recommending reasons and ways 
to preserve natural features on the lands, which are 
designated as an Area of Natural or Scientific Interest 
by the Ministry of Natural Resources. The Board is 
expected to announce a decision in the spring. 

Clyde Woods 

Years of delays and frustration in trying to plan the 
development of Clyde/Merivale lands with the Region 
have led the T.C. Assaly Corporation to refer their Plan 
of Subdivision to the Ontario Municipal Board. Hearings 
are to begin in late February and the Board will be 
asked to approve a plan which would allow Assaly to 
proceed to subdivide and sell off the western half of the 
lands adjacent to Clyde Avenue. As OFNC members 
know, this area is extremely valuable owl roosting and 
feeding habitat and has been designated as an 
Environmentally-Sensitive Area in the Ottawa Official 
Plan and is an Area of Natural or Scientific Interest 
according to the Ministry of Natural Resources. 

However, there is hope that the joint Plan of Develop¬ 
ment process, which Is proceeding "in parallel” with 
Assaly's application, can still be made to work. The 
advantage of this Plan of Development is that public 
concerns, including preservation of the cedar swamp 
area in the center of the site as well as a large buffer 
area along the north side of the woods, have already 
been addressed to a large extent. The OFNC will 
recommend the joint planning process to the OMB. 


Leitrim Wetland 

Last month, an unusual gathering took place on Albion 
Road. Members of the OFNC, representatives for the 
developer, the Ministry of Natural Resources and a 
biologist from the Department of Fisheries and Oceans 
met at the edge of the Leitrim Wetland. They had 
assembled to see and discuss the boundary which will 
divide the wetland area to be protected from the area to 
be developed. Along the way, members of the expedi¬ 
tion discussed outstanding issues and alternatives. 
Spirits were high as a commemorative group photo¬ 
graph was taken at the edge of the fen. The wetland will 
now be formally surveyed and the boundary transferred 
to maps to be used as a legal description for conveying 
the protected portion of the wetland into public owner¬ 
ship. Rehabilitation of Findley Creek is being discussed. 

South-East Urban Transitway 

Years ago, the Region decided to extend the transitway 
between Billings Bridge and South Keys. Sawmill Creek 
was selected as the corridor from several candidates, 
but environmental criteria were not used for this 
selection. Local residents and nat uralists are unha ppy 
about the prospect of this roadway and bus traffic being 
added to the creek valley through which the Airport 
Parkway and a railroad already run. 

The Region is now working on the "corridor alignment" 
of transitway, and the OFNC has offered comments both 
to the City of Ottawa, who designated this area as one 
of the city’s Environmentally-Sensitive Areas (ESA) in 
their recently-approved Official Plan, and to the Region. 

Sewell Commission 

"These days, almost everyone is unhappy with the 
planning process in Ontario”. 

These are the first words appearing on page one of New 
Planning News, published by the Commission on 
Planning and Development Reform in Ontario, also 
known as the Sewell Commission. This commission of 
three was appointed in June 1991 by the Minister of 
Municipal Affairs, Dave Cooke, to “recommend changes 
to the planning process, including legislative and policy 
changes that will entrench good planning into the 
land-use development process". The Chairman of the 
Commission is John Sewell, a former mayor of Toronto. 

The OFNC and many other naturalist and environmental 
groups are being consulted, as well as planners, 
developers and politicians. If you want to participate, or 
only receive the newsletter, call (416) 325-8734. 
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The Betrayal of Algonquin Park 

by Daniel F. Brunton 

On 8 October 1991 Ontario Minister of Natural 
Resources Bud Wildman sold out the provincial parks 
system. That was the day he concluded an agreement 
effectively reducing about half of Algonquin Park to 
ordinary crown land status for at least a quarter of the 
year. This agreement also allows a particular group of 
people exclusive rights to hunt in the park, permitting 
them to shoot large game species such as moose and 
deer, and to kill any Other wildlife species they wish for 
“ceremonial purposes”. A segment of this exclusive 
group can enter the park by whatever means they 
choose, including all-terrain vehicles. And as if that 
were not enough, the Minister seems willing to 
surrender legal ownership to part or all of the land in 
question... all in the name of accommodating abori¬ 
ginal rights. 

Bud Wildman, you see, is also the Minister for Native 
Affairs. In his haste to rectify past injustices to the 
Golden Lake First Nations Band he is apparently 
forgetting his charge as the Minister of Natural 
Resources to safeguard and protect the provincial 
parks system in Ontario. 

Minister Wildman, bearing his "missionary” guilt-bur¬ 
den as a metaphorical torch to light his way, is tossing 
a century of parks progress aside. He is saying in 
effect that his Ministry of Natural Resources must first 
satisfy the needs of his Ministry of Native Affairs before 
attending to the needs of Ontario's natural resources. 
Damn the cost to the parks system - a cost that has not 
even been calculated. Has Wildman not heard that two 
wrongs don't make a right? 

Assistance and compensation for wrongs suffered by 
the Golden Lake people and other aboriginal communi¬ 
ties must and will be forthcoming, but sacrificing parks 
to achieve this is not the answer. Nor is permitting a 
particular group to have exclusive recreational rights on 
such lands, which smacks of elitism - and worse. And 
don’t for a minute believe that aboriginal hunting in 
Algonquin is anything but recreational. 

The Golden Lake Band and their "champion” Bud 
Wildman go so far as to suggest that this agreement is 
environmentally sustainable because a relatively small 
number of animals are supposed to be killed and 
because the hunt is only to occur between October 
and January. More simplistic nonsense. Eliminating, 
even temporarily, the system of controls and protection 
that has taken literally decades to construct and which 
has justifiably earned the envy and admiration of park 
systems around the world, will damage the natural 
function and integrity of the entire park. Algonquin is 


not an appliance to be turned on and off or a 
concession stand which is only open during the tourist 
season. We have not expended millions of dollars and 
untold human resources in developing complex and 
ecologically vital planning and management practices 
only to see them swept away in an act of ecological 
ignorance. 

You will hear the view expressed In some circles that 
aboriginal Canadians are somehow imbued with spe¬ 
cial environmental powers ... the so-called “noble- 
savage-at-one-with-the-land" concept. They are, so this 
theory continues, uniquely disposed to manage natural 
lands with respect and ecological sensitivity, and 
therefore could manage all or part of Algonquin Park at 
least as well as the Ministry of Natural Resources. 

What stereotypical (even racist) nonsense! People are 
people, period. The Golden Lake people are no more 
innately connected to the land than are most rural, 
non-industrial communities and they certainly have no 
claim to a special relationship with Algonquin Park. 
Indeed, the reverse may be the case. Communities 
which have experienced social, economical and politi¬ 
cal repression for generations cannot fail to have 
difficulty assembling the resources and skills necessary 
to understand, manage, and/or direct ecologically 
complex systems. Landscape conditions in most cen¬ 
tral or northern Ontario township forests or Indian 
reserves provide glaring examples of this. 

Algonquin Park is a spectacular, spiritual place which 
is held in trust by all of the people of Ontario for all 
time. Wlldman's plan to effectively eliminate it for part 
of each year is a violation of that trust. It is also 
administratively impossible. 

Wilderness expert and writer Bruce Littlejohn prepared 
a particularly lucid analysis of Algonquin Park in the 
1970s entitled “Make It what you call It or call It what 
you make it”. Appropriate as those words were then, 
they have a particularly keen edge today. Thousands - 
millions - of us simply call this wonderful place 
Algonquin, one of the world's great natural areas. Bud 
Wildman's decisions would argue for a very different 
description: Algonquin Provincial Park (Feb-Sept)/Goi- 
den Lake Indian Reserve 39 Annex (Oct-Jan). Kinda 
rolls off your tongue, doesn’t it? 

We must immediately, clearly and forcefully demand of 
our M.P.P.s and Premier Rae that this environmentally 
irresponsible decision be reversed. The message must 
be clear; this agreement and this minister must go. 
Either that or the Algonquin Park and Ontario park 
system we are to celebrate in the 1993 centennial will 
offer an empty and meaningless facade. 


G C E E N LINE News Editor: Michael Murphy (613) 727-1739 / fax: 727-1245 
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